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illuminant is only a fraction of the whole; the capital
charges for plant and equipment; the cost of maintenance,
and the cost of lighting and extinguishing (in the case of
gas) remain the same in any event. As a matter of fact,
the saving is probably not more than 10 per cent altogether,
and the system has various minor disadvantages. It is
often referred to as " candle-end economy/' and the opinion
of lighting experts is rather adverse to it. Many European
cities and some cities in this country find the "half-night
schedule" more satisfactory. This plan involves leaving
all lights burning until midnight or one o'clock, after which
some of them are extinguished, so that the general illumina-
tion is diminished as the traffic lessens. In residential
streets, for example, every second light is usually extin-
guished ; in main business streets all lights except those at
street intersections are put out; in outlying areas very little
reduction is made. This plan cannot, however, serve the
ends of economy very effectively except as regards electric
lighting, and even then only when the lamps that are to
be thus extinguished have been installed on separate
circuits.

FACTORS  IN THE   COST OP  ELECTRIC   LIGHTING

The actual cost of producing and distributing the elec-

Source of     tricity that is needed for a public-lighting system depends

dition'of      on many variable factors, one of which is the source of

plant, etc.    p0wer^ whether it be water or steam.    When a plant has

a natural water power  at  its  command the  expense of

producing current is slightly lessened; when steam power

is used the cost of coal is an important item.   It matters

something, accordingly, whether a city is in close proximity

to the coal fields, like Pittsburgh, for example, or far away

from them, like Boston.    Far more, however, hinges upon

the question whether the plant is new or old, whether it

has half-obsolete or up-to-date generating machinery.    A